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average temperature and humidity (70 degrees 


Classical research differs from research in the F. and 50%). 
natural sciences in that it deals with written rec- 


ords as its chief material. The first duty of schol- : ! 
arship is the preservation of original documents. Films are now used as a means of reproduction 


The second duty of scholarship is to see that the and preservation by over thirty of the greatest 
documents which have been preserved are also newspapers of the country and these film repro- 
available for the use of any scholar interested in ductions are preferred by many scholars to the 
the field. usual practice of consulting the files themselves?. 
The Recordak system of copying records on film 
has been used for preserving and reproducing 
the N.R.A. and A.A.A. hearings (Binkley, 131). 
It has been used by large business concerns for 
their internal records (ibid.), by banks to keep 
a record of all checks passing through their 
hands, and by Lloyd Kennedy for reproducing 
land abstract titles (ibid.). The Census records 
for 1880 and 1890 are to be copied by the same 
system*. Film reproduction is being used in the 
preparation and distribution of Union Catalogues 
such as that of the Library of Congress and the 
regional ones started at Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and Denver*. Edwards Brothers of Ann Arbor 
Permanence of Film are reproducing on film for subscribing American 

Before 1935 not much was known about the libraries all books printed before 1550, about 
permanence of film, but in February of that year 4000 titles (Raney, 72-76). The International 
the Library Journal (60.143-5) presented repro- Filmbook Co., of South Norwalk, Conn., is ready 
ductions (enlarged as much as 32:1) of a film to reproduce for institutions, libraries, etc., by 
(1% x 2 inches) exposed and developed in 1871. contract any document or book on film and to 
These excellent enlargements attest the splendid furnish reading machines for the filmbook repro- 
condition of the film after a lapse of over 60 ductions. The Société des éditions sur films des 
years. Recent experiments! have established that bibliothéques nationales de France offers film 
modern acetate safety film in its permanence is —————— 


Use by Institutions 


One of the techniques of reproduction, micro- 
photography, has already developed to a point 
where it can, and even now is, revolutionizing the 
effectiveness of scholarly research. This tech- 
nique reproduces manuscripts and printed and 
pictorial material of all kinds by the use of stand- 
ard motion picture film in a miniature camera. 

Let us now consider what is the permanence 
of film, what use has been made of this medium 
by institutions, how it may be used by the indi- 
vidual classical scholar, and how each may test 
its efficiency for himself, what mechanical appa- 
ratus is available, and the cost of said apparatus. 


2 Binkley, 155-7; Raney, 57, 118; L.J. 60.485, 676; 
62.364. See also M. L. Raney, Microphotography for 


Research paper #942, also to appear in vol, 17 libraries (Chicago, American Library Association, 


of the National Bureau of Standards’ Journal of ( 
Research. Cf. also Robert C. Binkley, Manual on 1937) 62-63, for list of 31 papers. 

methods of reproducing research materials, Ann 3 Scientific American, 156 (1937) 266. — 

Arbor 1936 (Edwards Brothers), 153, 155, 157; M. L. 4 Science Service, Documentation Division, Docu- 
Raney, Microphotography for libraries, Ann Arbor ment 310.6-7. Address: 2101 _Constitution Ave., 
1936 (Edwards Brothers), 44-46. Washington, D. C., Watson Davis, Director. 
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reproductions of books, incunabula, and medieval 
manuscripts. They planned (1931 catalogue) to 
issue 20,000 pages a year, available for libraries 
(or individuals), in sets of one or more film rolls 
according to the length of the work, at $5.00 a 
roll or about $.06 a page (LJ. 57.215-217). 
Photo Copie G.M.G.H. in Berlin for the past 
eight years has been using 35mm. film as an inter- 
mediary step in producing large black-white pho- 
tographic reproductions in their commercial serv- 
ice for the Prussian State Library, the German 
Patent Office, etc. (S.S. Doc. 92.1) .° 


Auxiliary Publication Service 


Another plan of utilizing the microcopying 
technique was inaugurated early in 1936 by 
Science Service in connection with Bibliofilm 
Service, their auxiliary publication service now 
used by over 25 journals®. Many journals in vari- 
ous fields, because of their restricted circulation 
and finances, have submitted to them much more 
material than their present arrangements for 
publication will permit them to publish. In the 
new plan worthy material which because of its 
specialized interest or other reasons is unable to 
be included in the regular issues of the several 
journals would be handled in the following way: 
the editor of the journal concerned would publish 
in his journal as much as he desired of the article, 
an abstract, summary, or mere bibliographical 
notice, and at the end of that section the item: 
‘For detailed paper order Document from 
Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C., remitting cents for microfilm 
form or cents for photocopies readable with- 
out optical aid’. The author would have his paper 
typed in acceptable form and would have photo- 
graphs mounted separately on sheets of the same 
size, the manuscript would be deposited by the 
editor with Science Service as a document, 
Science Service would make a master film, assign 
a serial number, and set a price for it both in 
microfilm and photocopy, and anyone desiring a 
copy would be able to obtain it by ordering direct 
from Science Service in accordance with the pub- 
lished notice suggested above (cf. Binkley, 191- 
192). 


Copyright and Priority 


In adapting the use of film to the needs of 
scholars, institutions had to consider the question 
of the violation of the copyright laws. These 
laws state that authors or their agents have the 
‘exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, copy 


*See Raney, Microphotography 1937, 1-12 for 
present situation abroad and 13-38 for progress in 
America during 1937. 

®See Raney, op. cit., 67-72 for Binkley’s memo- 
randum on auxiliary publication. 


and vend the copyrighted work, all or any part’ 
(Binkley, 138). The courts, however, have rec- 
ognized the right in publication to a ‘fair use’ 
of book quotations. This problem was solved by 
a ‘gentlemen’s agreement’ between representa- 
tives of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and the American Library Association in 
the Spring of 1935. The main principles of the 
agreement (Binkley, 136) are: (1) That photo- 
graphic copies of parts of books or periodical 
volumes may be made by a library and delivered 
to purchasers in lieu of a loan or transcription. 
It is so worded that it applies to whole articles 
of a periodical but would not apply to a whole 
volume or file of a periodical. (2) The photo- 
graphic copy is not to be the substitute for the 
purchase of the material and the known practices 
of scholars are expected to be the guide in the 
intelligent application of this principle. (8) The 
library executing in good faith such a microcopy 
is not to be held liable for any possible infringe- 
ment of copyright, but such liability is to rest 
solely upon the purchaser of the microcopy. Dr. 
Binkley further states (loc. cit.) that its main 
principles are sufficiently clear to justify the 
development of microcopying services in lieu of 
inter-library loans. 

It would seem therefore that a scholar’s right 
to a photographic copy of his research material 
for his own use, and his right to make a fair 
quotation from such copies for publication has 
been and currently is being recognized. Further- 
more, if he can have institutions make such 
copies for him, it would also follow that he has 
the privilege of making them for himself when- 
ever the occasion arises. In the case of both 
printed and manuscript material, I have found 
this privilege graciously granted by librarians 
of American as well as European libraries’, and 
my experiences are but examples of those of many 
other scholars. 


The adoption of the microfilm as a means of 
publication raised the question whether such 
microfilms or photocopies constitute printed pub- 
lication as would establish priority in scientific 
discovery or elsewhere. Mr. Harry Goldsmith, of 
the U. S. Patent Office says* that even in court 
such a microfilm would establish priority for a 
patent and that it is fully the equivalent in all 
respects of publication in type, that the date of 
the making of the master copy by Science Service 
would constitute the date of publication and this 
would unquestionably be far earlier than any 
appearance an author could obtain in print. 


7 See my article, The use of a 35mm. camera in 
European libraries, L. J. 60.293-295. 
’ Science Service, Doc. 163 of March 18, 1936. 
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Use by Individuals 


In addition to the use of film in large scale 
projects (cf. use by institutions), portions of 
which may be obtained by individuals through 
the usual library channels, there are available 
services designed to serve private needs in indi- 
vidual projects. Edward Brothers are prepared 
to furnish film reproductions of material of all 
kinds located in the various libraries of England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany at a cost of 
about 34% cents a page for specific short items 
(Raney, 72-6). Most large libraries’ of this coun- 
try are able to furnish film copies of any material 
they have at costs varying from 1% to 5 cents 
a page. Miss Faison of the University Library 
here has asked for the loan of a certain article 
and received instead a film of the material. 
Bibliofilm Service is ready to furnish film copies 
of any material in the library of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $.01 per page or 6 x 8 
inch enlargements of such material at $.05 per 
print. The same service is to be established in 
the U. S. Army Medical Library. Any individual 
may send them material and they will reproduce 
it at the same prices. The Documentation Insti- 
tute expects to extend this service and make it 
a cooperative function of the libraries through- 
out the country.'® 

Note Taking 


Many scholars are making use of film as a 
short cut and substitute for extensive copying 
and note-taking in the gathering of material. 
This method is especially effective. The experi- 
ence of the author in the preparation of this 
paper may be of interest. I had recourse to a 
file of correspondence and clippings kept at 
Brown by the University Librarian, Dr. H. B. 
Van Hoesen. This file contained a hundred or 
more loose papers of all sizes. I did not feel 
justified in keeping it in my possession long 
enough to read through all of them carefully and 
take extensive notes. I solved the problem by 
setting up my camera to take the largest size, 
81% x 11, then, with it at my side, as rapidly as 
possible I glanced over each document and for 
each one that was interesting I made a short note 
on a 4 x 6 with its appropriate alphabetical 
heading. I folded these to the size of a 3 x 5 
and at the same time photographed the complete 
section concerned with each 4 x 6 note, often 
making several notes from a single page of a 


°E.g. Library of Congress, Harvard, Yale, New 
York Public, Brown, Michigan, Pennsylvania, His- 
torical, Henry E. Huntington, Army Medical, Chi- 
cago, North Carolina. See Raney, Microphotography 
1937, 45-63, for directory of available services. 

0 See Raney, op. cit., 64-72 for statement of the 
functions of the American Documentation Institute. 


single document and photographing the same 
page several times so that each note would have 
a complete film file to go with it. The film was 
then developed and that negative film cut and filed 
in the folded 4 x 6’s in my 3 x 5 alphabetical 
file with all my other notes. I followed the same 
procedure with book and periodical material, pho- 
tographing them in the library reading room 
without artificial light or anywhere that I hap- 
pened to see them. Then with all my material in 
my one file I composed this article without going 
out of my office, and with a complete facsimile 
of everything at my finger tips. These photo- 
graphs, taken at small reductions, 8:1 or less, 
were all readable even without recourse to my 
projector, by means of an ordinary reading 
glass or a Fiskeoscope lens ($2.00). Though this 
method is not to be recommended for prolonged 
reading of a complete book, it is quite satisfac- 
tory for refreshing one’s memory in the process 
of composition. A further, and to me, very impor- 
tant advantage of this method, is that when one 
comes to verifying references, this is greatly 
simplified, since it can be done wholly and with 
absolute accuracy in the writer’s own office with- 
out reference to library stacks or the same library 
loans. One has the, printed page before him and 
does not have to trust to his longhand note (sup- 
pose the notes had been made in Madrid) to be 
sure that he is quoting the right page and has 
quoted the original correctly. 

Once having used this method, the author has 
adopted the practice of keeping his camera at 
hand and filing the filmed reproductions of all 
sources with his notes on all material in which 
he is interested. With manuscripts or other ma- 
terial which may require prolonged study, he has 
the option of placing the film in the projector or 
making an enlargement of regulation photostat 
size (five cents an exposure by Bibliofilm Service 
for a 6 x 8 print, or, if done by himself, two 
cents a print). 

Filmslides 

Prof. David M. Robb of Colgate was using film 
slides in 1934 (Leica Photography, Sept., 1934, 
4). The author has about 700 such slides now. 
When shown in a suitable projector (Leitz or 
Argus) they are equivalent in every way, if prop- 
erly made, to the best professional slides of stand- 
ard size (8 x 4). Professor Sizer, of the Fine 
Arts Dept. at Yale, has been using color film 
inserted between 2 x 2 inch glass covers. These 
color film slides, he says, give results equalling 
the finest high cost standard size glass slides in 
color made in the normal way and cost only $.25 
to $.35 whereas the standard color slide costs 
several dollars each. Material may be photo- 
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graphed on Dufaycolor or Kodachrome film by 
any scholar wherever he happens to find it, and 
the manufacturers will return the developed film, 
with duplications if desired, ready to be mounted 
between glass covers. These films, mounted in 
standard 3 x 4 glass covers, may be used in any 
standard projector. They will however give an 
image of only one-fourth the size in area of the 
standard slide, if used at the same distance, but 
if the lantern is placed at a greater distance, will 
give the same size image, but with reduced 
brilliance. 

Another method of mounting, developed by 
Professor MacHarg of Lawrence College, is to 
mount the film in a paper folder. These, I under- 
stand, may be obtained from him or may be pre- 
pared by the individual in either of the above 
sizes. For my own use, I have used paper mounts 
because of the advantage of having a larger space 
for labelling, and the great saving in weight and 
storage space. I have them filed in my regular 
3 x 5 file in a special drawer with two rows of 
slides filed on end in each drawer. These mounts 
are inserted in the projector between two glasses 
separated by 4%” shims at top and bottom, which 
replace the regulation film carrier or glass slide 
holder. They are prepared by taking regulation 
4 x 6 cards, folding them lengthways and cut- 
ting them in the middle, giving two mounts, 2 x 3, 
from each card. An opening is cut in the folded 
card and the film pasted in the opening in the 
folded card. Then label and use or file. In the 
case of black and white films due to their ease 
and cheapness of duplication, the risk of scratch- 
ing and the accumulation of dust is sufficiently 
slight to make this a very advantageous way to 
mount and keep such slides. Their cost (about 
$.10 mounted, labelled and filed) makes it pos- 
sible for any scholar to have slides of any material 
that he desires. 


Test for the Individual Scholar 


Any scholar, if he desires to test the practical 
value of films in his own work, may do so at a 
cost of less than $1.00 plus some of his time. He 
may order the following material from Biblio- 
film Service ($.35) : 

Z. R. Pettet, U. S. Census of Agriculture 1935, 
Descriptive Supplement, Technique of Tab- 
ulation, Washington 1937, 3, 9, 15; 

Department of Agriculture Circular #404, 
Choice of crops for saline land, July 1936, 
1, 18; 

Department of Agriculture, Handbook of offi- 
cial hay standards, revised effective April 1, 
1936, Washington 1936, 12, 32; 

and he will have reproductions of five sizes of 
print at 12:1, three sizes at 9:1, and four sizes 


at 6:1. He can get the originals of these repro- 
ductions for $.20 from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. He will then have 
before him film reproductions of print, including 
typescript, at twelve different sizes on the film, 
reproductions varying from 6-12:1, covering all 
the various degrees of reduction he is ever likely 
to have occasion to use in his work. The pam- 
phlets themselves measure 6 x 34%, 9 x 6, and 
1114 x 9. He may then get a ten-cent magnifying 
glass (better than the ordinary reading glass) 
and examine the film and its original. He will 
then be able to decide for himself what rate of 
reduction (newspapers are filmed at 16:1) to 
what size he is willing to read with the naked 
eye, what he prefers to read with a magnifier, 
and what he feels must be read by means of 
projection". 


Apparatus and Its Cost 


The question of standardization in materials 
and equipment in microcopying has resulted (cf. 
Binkley, 128), in the adopting of 16, 35, and 
70mm. film as the standard materials to which 
all equipment should be adapted. This is also 
true of 70mm. paper strips, which are likely to 
obtain widespread use due to their possibilities. 
The cameras used in copying may be divided into 
two classes: (1) cameras designed for pictorial 
work but adapted to document copying, e.g. 
Leica, Contax, and Argus; (2) cameras designed 
primarily for document copying, e.g., Recordak, 
Draeger, Photorecord (cf. Binkley, 161-172). 
However it is in the cameras of the first class 
that scholars will themselves be interested, since 
very few scholars will ever have the occasion and 
desire to do their own copy work in any very 
extensive enterprises. These cameras will take 
in general 36 exposures at a loading, which means 
75 pages two at a time at a reduction of about 
9:1 or 36 pages one at a time at a reduction of 
about 6:1 when copying an octavo book. Thus a 
dozen cartridges of film, easily carried in a sec- 
tion of a brief case together with the camera 
and other equipment necessary, would enable a 
scholar to photograph either 2000 or 1000 pages 
at a sitting, which, would far exceed his usual 
requirements. 


Minimum Budget for Copy Work 


I shall now discuss the minimum but adequate 
equipment for a scholar for work with books of 
average size (octavo or quarto). The Argus 
camera is available at $15.00 with a 4.5 lens, of 
sufficient quality according to Dr. Binkley for 
good work at low reductions. Dr. Fussler of 


Cf. Binkley, 116 for levels of legibility and re- 
duction ratios for the three ranges. 
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the Photographic Department of the University 
of Chicago Library suggests it for minimum 
library equipment (A.L.A. Bul. 31.41-42)!2, For 
a copying stand, I should suggest the ordinary 
tripod with a swivel top to enable the camera to 
be turned directly downward. Then a small level 
and a string with a weight for a plumb bob to 
locate the copy directly under the lens. One 
should take a large sheet of heavy paper and 
outline concentric rectangles for the ground cov- 
ered at the various distances (the camera focuses 
from infinity to 15 inches where it will take an 
object 5 x 8% inches). Red cellophane placed in 
a cardboard carton (pint size) with a bulb in- 
serted in it makes a good red light for positive 
film in a dark room. Order Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
free booklets on Photographic papers and films 
and for instructions for developing. 


Taking equipment 


Developing equipment 
Argus Focusing 6. 


Niker Tank 


Camera $15.00 E.K. Co. Safety film 
Tripod 2.00 100 feet 1.50 
Swivel top 1.50 Chemicals E.K. Co. 

6 film cartridges .60 Devel. D11 or D72 
Level 10 half gal. .35 
Cable release 50 Fixing bath 
Leudi meter (ex- Thermometer .50 
posures ) 2.15 
$9.10 


$20.85 


Total for both taking and developing equipment 
$29.95. 


Nothing has been said about lighting equip- 
ment because the author believes that it is not 
necessary and only adds to the equipment that 
must be carried without improving the results 
obtained, and even decreases the speed of pro- 
cedure. The author prefers to use daylight near 
a window. Even lighting may be assured by 
placing a sheet of white paper or cardboard at 
right angles to the plane of the book facing the 
window. Eastman positive film, despite printed 
statements to the contrary, can and should be 
used for copy work at speed ratings of Weston 12 
or Scheiner 19-21 degrees. Try 1 second at f.11. 
For artificial light use Weston 1.2 and Scheiner 
7-9 degrees which with a 150 watt bulb at a 45° 
angle 2 feet from the object gives 3 sec. at f.4.5. 

If one wants the best equipment available, the 
recently announced Folmer Graflex Photorecord, 
in all probability, is the one to select. It is fully 


12 Dr. Binkley, 164, questions its efficiency at high 
reductions (16:1) but says that this would not be 
a disadvantage in copying books of ordinary size. 
He further says that in the case of the Leica and 
Contax cameras, because of the fixed frame of the 
cameras, one is buying lens quality which it will 
be impossible to take advantage of in copying the 
ordinary sized book. 


automatic, adapted to the three standard materi- 
als, completely portable including lights, and 
retails for $265.00. 

For reading I should recommend the following: 
The Fiskeoscope (International Filmbook Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn.) lens at $2.00 for a read- 
ing glass; The Argus projector at $35.00; the 
Optigraph (Internat. Filmbook Co.) for the best 
reading machine, at $150.00. 

The object of this paper has been to present 
to Classicists some of the applications of this new 
technique to their field of scholarship, and to 
sketch briefly some of the apparatus available. 
If it arouses their interest in the technique.and 
its development, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 

ROZELLE PARKER JOHNSON 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


REVIEWS 


Tacitus. Vol. 11, The Annals, Books Iv-VI, xI-xI; 
Vol. Iv, Books xUI-xvI. With an English Trans- 
lation by John Jackson; pp. v, 422. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library) $2.50 


The two volumes under review are Volumes 
1m and Iv of the complete historical works of 
Tacitus. The first three books of The Annals are 
printed in the second volume of The Histories and 
were issued in 1931. The Dialogus, Agricola and 
Germania have already been printed so that these 
two volumes complete the translation of Tacitus 
in the Loeb Classical Library. 

At the close of Volume IV, are found indices: 
the first, to The Histories; the second, to The 
Annals. Since the translation of The Annals 
overlaps from Volume II to Volume It, it might 
have been a better plan to combine these two into 
a single index. A map of Asia Minor is added to 
Volume III, and the same map is used at the close 
of Volume Iv. A chronological table at the close 
of Volume III supplies a list of the principal his- 
torical events that occurred during the years cov- 
ered by fragmentary Book v and the missing 
books VII-x. 

The critical questions are treated very briefly 
but in a way completely satisfactory for such an 
edition as this is. The explanatory notes are 
accurate and carefully written. If any adverse 
criticism is to be passed upon them, it is that 
they are too few in number. All controversial 
questions are avoided, and Tacitus is left to speak 
for himself, without undue interference or con- 


13 For a discussion of reading devices see Binkley, 
116-120, 172-176; L. J. 62.204-205, 265. 
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tradiction on the part of the editor, a treatment 
that must afford his shade much relief. 

The problem of translating any Latin author is 
a difficult one. Anyone who has tried knows how 
hard it is to strike a satisfactory mean between a 
conventional English style and an attempt to ap- 
proach the style of the author. This is particu- 
larly hard in the case of Tacitus whose style in 
The Histories and, even more, in The Annals is 
highly individualistic. The English language will 
scarcely support such vivid and concise writing 
as Tacitus often achieves. Any attempt to repro- 
duce his style faithfully gives one the impression 
that Tacitus was writing telegraphic dispatches. 
Roman history in the form of night letters would 
scarcely be, in English, a literary production. 
Mr. Jackson has handled this problem with, it 
seems to me, excellent forbearance. As an ex- 
ample of his restrained imitation of Tacitus’ 
brevity, one might quote the concluding sentence, 
Book xIv, Chapter xxxlII (Volume Iv, pp. 162- 
163): 


Neque enim capere aut venundare aliudve quod 
belli commercium, sed caedes patibula ignes cruces, 
tamquam reddituri supplicium at praerepta interim 
ultione, festinabant. 

For the enemy neither took captive nor sold into 
captivity; there was none of the other commerce of 
war; he was hasty with slaughter and the gibbet, 
with arson and the cross, as though his day of reck- 
oning must come, but only after he had snatched his 
revenge in the interval. 


Occasionally Tacitus’ Latin shows through the 
English translation in an unfortunate way. As 
an example of this might be cited Book xv, Chap- 
ter XXXIII (Volume IV, pp. 264-265) : 


Ergo contractum oppidanorum vulgus, et quos e 
proximis coloniis et municipiis eius rei fama ac- 
civerat, quique Caesarem per honorem aut varios 
usus sectantur, etiam militum manipuli, theatrum 
Neapolitanorum complent. 

Accordingly, a mob which had been collected from 
the town, together with spectators drawn by ru- 
mours of the event from the neighbouring colonies 
and municipalities, the suite which attends the 
emperor whether in compliment or upon various 
duties, and, in addition, a few maniples of soldiers, 
filled the Neapolitan theatre. 


In general, it might be said that the translation 
could be considerably improved by dividing 
Tacitus’ long sentence into shorter English sen- 
tences. This would help to give the impression 
of concise brevity which Tacitus’ style so strongly 
gives. In Volume III, page 43, a single sentence 
is allowed to cover almost a half page; in fact, 
the entire page consists of an unfinished sentence 
coming from page 41, of two complete sentences, 
and a fourth sentence which runs over on to 
page 45. 


The translation is fluent and accurate. It is 
marked by no curiosities of style or phrasing, 
except, possibly, the use of the term ‘the Caesar’ 
(e.g. Vol. Il, p. 141), which recurs over and over. 
These two volumes are a notable and welcome 
addition to the great Loeb Classical Library. 

Louis E. Lorp 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 


The Frame of the Ancient Greek Maps. By 
William Arthur Heidel; pp. x, 141. New York: 
American Geographical Society, 1937. $2.50 


A good book on the somewhat neglected subject 
of ancient geography is always welcome. I dis- 
agree with the statement of the author that ‘few 
things are more commonly met in the houses of 
the intelligent than maps; and they are doubtless 
frequently consulted.’ My own observation leads 
me to think that maps are usually confined within 
the covers of an atlas, which is rarely opened. 

The word ‘frame’ in the title refers to the 
limits of geographical knowledge, as indicated 
by the maps of the Ionic Greeks. In the first part 
of the book the author discusses these limits on 
north, south, east, and west, in their relation to 
the disk earth. In the second part he considers 
the supposed early discovery of the sphericity of 
the earth, reaching the conclusion that before 
Socrates there is no positive evidence that anyone 
had suggested the spherical form. He discusses 
the statements of Plato and Aristotle, and finds 
the origin of their concepts not in Pythagoras, 
but in later members of his school. 

A few details may be noted. The title of the 
only map, ‘The probable Greek concept of the 
oikumene’ leaves us in doubt regarding the period 
represented; on this map, moreover, I should 
question the southern extension of Ethiopia. The 
statement on pages 16 and 27 that in Alexander’s 
time the Indus was thought to be the upper course 
of the Nile might have been extended to Vergil’s 
time, for this idea appears in the Georgics 
4.293, a passage, however, the authenticity of 
which has been questioned. On page 27 it would 
have been more correct to say that in Ptolemy’s 
time there were those who believed in a land 
bridge connecting the region east of the Malay 
Peninsula (not India) with Africa. I can hardly 
agree with the opinion expressed on page 103 
that the personal contribution of Alexander to 
geography was in good part negative. At the very 
end of the book there is a curious inconsistency 
regarding the date of Hecataeus; on page 133 he 
is placed in the second half of the fifth century, 
and on the next page he is linked with Anaxi- 
mander in the sixth century. 
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The work, according to the author, is a discus- 
sion, not an attempt to prove a thesis, and yet it 
handles many doubtful matters with convincing 
arguments. It is distinctly a scholarly, though 
often speculative, treatment of an important and 
difficult subject. H. E. Burton 

Dartmouth College 


Hanover, N. H. 


Introduction to Lucretius. By A. P. Sinker; 
pp. xxx, 139. Cambridge University Press 
(New York: Macmillan), 1937. $1.60 


By rearrangement of fourteen hundred verses 
of excerpts with connecting explanations, this 
book attempts also a systematic account of Epi- 
cureanism. It is intended both for beginners who 
will later read the whole and as a useful analysis 
for more advanced students of philosophy. Diffi- 
culties arise from the double purpose and audi- 
ence, the second tending to overshadow the first. 

The introduction is attractive, with clear 
handling of the conflict between philosopher and 
poet in Lucretius. After that the poet is sub- 
ordinated. This seems unfortunate for the young 
student’s first impressions, as does the frequent 
and sometimes unjust disparagement of Lucre- 
tius. Twice (17, 77) it is said that he mentions 
only one experiment, 6.1044f. But cf., e.g., 2.440f. 
and 4.577f. The author’s obligation to deal 
critically with Epicurus does not allow him to 
pass lightly over certain inconsistencies and 
limitations of the system and stress the literary 
merits of the poem. 

The brief notes however are helpful, the typog- 
raphy attractive, and the book is characterized 
by competent scholarship, condensation and good 
taste. 

CLYDE MURLEY 

Northwestern University 

Chicago, Illinois 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. The system of abbreviation 
used is that of Marouzeau in L’Année Philologique. For list 
of periodicals regularly abstracted and for full names of 
abstractors sce the index number to each volume of CW. 


Ancient Authors 


Aleman. Desrousseaux, A. M.—Le fragment 74 
B. Aleman. Suggested new reading. 
Mélanges Cumont 661-663 (Riess) 

Homer. Drerup, E.—Der homerische Apollon- 
hymnos. Eine apthedelnatene Studie. Drerup makes 
a critical survey of the work which has been done 
on the Hymn to Apollo from the time of Ruhnken, 
who in 1782 separated the poem into two parts 
(1-178, To Delian Apollo; 179-546, To Pythian 
Apollo). The external evidence which is adduced in 
support of this division is not sound, but Drerup 


‘Mn (ser. 3) 5 (1937-1938) 80 


nevertheless believes that recent scholars are wrong 
in defending the unity of the hymn. An examination 
of the poetic quality of the two parts and a detailed 
consideration of their symmetrical arrangement 
leads him to the conclusion that the hymn is the 
work of two poets. The Hymn to Delian Apollo ends, 
not at 178, as is usually believed, but at 206. 

Mn (ser. 3) 5 (1937-1938) 81-134 (Duckworth) 


Livy. Fuchs, J. W.—Lexicon Livianum. Invites 
correspondence regarding index to Livy similar to 
that in Ciceronis de inventione libros. 

(Gapp) 


Plutarch. Deicke, L.—Die Ueberlieferung d. pseu- 
doplutarchischen Schrift de vita et poesi Homeri. 
A conscientious solution of the problem, completely 
superseding Ludwich (RhM 72 [1923] 537-594) of 
whose collations, together with those of Raude and 
Sieckmann, the author has made good use. He shows 
that we possess three independent strands of tradi- 
tion: in the Planudean Plut. Mss, in a group of 
Homer Mss (of which the best is Ricc. 30), and in 
a mutilated Homer ms (Par. 2697). The interrela- 
tionship is well illustrated and the stemma codicum 
established definitively. 
NGG N.F. 2.2 (1937) 21-46 (Helmbold) 


History. Social Studies 


van Haeringen, J. H—De Valentiniano II et Am- 
brosio. Illustrantur et digeruntur res anno $386 
gestae. 11. De Ambrosio epistula XXI. Ambrose 
desired to debate publicly with Auxentius, but the 
orthodox populace refused permission by their dis- 
approving interruptions during the oration attached 
to letter 21. The letter was a subsequent substitute 
for personal appearance at the emperor’s consistory. 
Mn (ser. 3) 5 (1937-1938) 28-33 (Gapp) 


Koops, M. A.—De Augusto. The title Augustus 
was applied to one who, endowed with ‘augus’, had 
the quality of increasing in divinity. 

Mn (ser. 3) 5 (1937-1938) 34-39 (Gapp) 


Lodz, Adolphe—Les fowilles d’Ai et l’époque de 
Ventrée des Israélites en Palestine. The excavations 
have shown the existence of two cities, one destroyed 
about 2000 B.c., the other founded about, or after, 
1200 B.c. The story of its capture by Joshua appears 
to the author legendary, as probably an attempt to 
explain the name of the place (ruins). He concludes 
that the relation of Judges is more likely to prove 


historic. 
Mélanges Cumont 847-857 (Riess) 


Murphy, J.—The Development of Individuality in 
the Ancient Civilization. The term ‘ancient civiliza- 
tion’ comprises the communities and empires found 
in the ‘Fertile Crescent’ between 5000 and 2000 B.c. 
The individual is defined as ‘the centre of the in- 
flowing of the outer world and of the we 
energy and action upon that world.’ Murphy follows 
the development of this consciousness of self from 
the ‘primitive horizon’—food gatherers and hunt- 
ers—, where the consciousness reaches its height in 
the triumph of the clan. Here is the beginning of 
both secular and magico-religious leader-personality. 
The term ‘mana’ does not completely lack the con- 
ceptions of motion and action, i.e. personal attri- 
butes. At the stage of the ‘tribal horizon’—hoe and 
garden culture—religion is animistic. The feeling 
of tribal solidarity is intense; with it goes a sup- 
pression of individuality. This solidarity is broken 
up in the ‘civilized horizon’—stage of agriculture and 
cattle raising—, the stage of the Egyptian, Meso- 
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potamian and Indus civilizations. Life in cities 
arises. The subduing of nature, animate and inani- 
mate, makes for a new freedom. Religion becomes 
polytheistic. The leisure possible in a richer life 
makes possible generalization. But this is almost 
exclusively confined to the superior class. Individ- 
uality finds its highest expression in the leaders and 
rulers of great empires. Finally, in the stage of the 
‘prophetic horizon’, there arise great spiritual and 
intellectual leaders, who preach the personal relation 
of the free individual to a, or one, personal god. 
Mélanges Cumont 867-883 (Riess) 
Richardson, Harry Craig—Jron: Prehistoric and 
Ancient; a Reply to Madame Hertz. 
Earliest Hittite allusions to iron are not earlier than 
1650 B.c. Iron in the Teshub texts is meteoric. Rich- 
ardson still believes that ‘iron was first used indus- 
trially by European peoples.’ 
AJA 41 (1937) 447-451 (Comfort) 
Seidl, Erwin—Juristische Papyruskunde. 4. Ber- 
icht. A survey of recent literature in the field of 
juristic papyrology, covering material published be- 
tween September 1936 and March 1937. 
SDHI 3 (1937) 487-498 (Kase) 


Art. Archaeology 


Blegen, Elizabeth Pierce—News Items from Athens. 
(Illustrated). Corinth (miscellaneous) ; North Slope 
of the Acropolis (inscriptions, vases, ostraka against 
Themistocles) ; Amnisos; Gortyna (Roman period) ; 
Phaestos; Cephallenia (beehive tomb) ; Ithaca; Les- 
bos; Euboea. 

AJA 41 (1937) 480-485 (Comfort) 

Perdrizet, Paul—Atargatis. On the basis of the 
body form, the ornamentation of the earrings and 
the dove at the feet of the statue, the author inter- 

rets this work in the Museum of Cairo as a cult 
image of Atargatis. 
Mélanges Cumont 885-891 (Riess) 

Richter, Gisela, M. A—Etruscan Terracotta War- 
riors in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Detailed 
publication of three important acquisitions of the 
museum: statue of warrior of heroic size, head of 
colossal statue and statue of life-size warrior. All 
dated around 500 B.c., the first two showing Greek, 
the last, Italic influence, and all probably votive 
offerings depicting the god of war and intended for 
shrines of Mars or Zeus. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers No. 6 
(Kraemer) 


Van Buren, A. W.—News Items from Rome. (Illus- 
trated). Rome (marble head of Augustus, miscel- 
laneous excavations); Ostia (frescoes, mosaics, 

ainted inscriptions, marble heads of Trajan and 

adrian); Turin; Aosta (theater, silver bust of 
Jupiter) ; Pollenzo; Acqui; Tortona; Genoa (marble 
Cerberus); Loano (large mosaic); Milan (hoard of 
360 Massiliot drachmae, Arretine and Gaulish terra 
sigillata); Brescia; Varese; Treviglio (hoard of 
2666 third-century coins); Bellagio; Caversaccio; 
San Benedetto Poi (aeneolithic burial); Lago di 
Ledro (important prehistoric settlement) ; Pompeii 
(ROTAS-SATOR rebus) ; Sicily: prehistoric and Sikeliot 
sites; Agrigentum (Olympieion) ; Syracuse; Selinus; 
other miscellaneous sites and chance finds. 
AJA 41 (1937) 486-494 (Comfort) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Arnold, Irene Ringwood—The Shield of Argos. 
The bronze shield given as prize in the Argive games 
was originally a cult object indicating a martial 


aspect of Hera, and the race in armor was ritualistic. 
AJA 41 (1937) 436-440 (Comfort) 
Causse, A.—L’humanisme juif et le conflit du 
judaisme et de V’hellénisme. The time of the Persian 
rule saw a growth of Jewish humanism. The ‘wis- 
dom’ books (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes) show the 
horizon expanded beyond the Holy Land and embrac- 
ing all humanity. Israel as a nation finds no place 
here, God is the universal power and his chief char- 
acteristic is justice. The movement is practical and 
rationalistic. But it had to make concessions to the 
national feeling (Sirach). The prevailing view 
about a marked Greek influence on this literature is 
wrong. The acquaintance with hellenism under the 
oppressive rule of the Seleucids and the Lagides 
brought a nationalistic reaction and the wisdom 
movement came to an end. Some Greek influence is 
found however in Sir. 11 and in Philo. 
Mélanges Cumont 525-537 (Riess) 
Elderkin, George W.—The Marriage of Zeus and 
Hera and its Symbol. (Illustrated). A study of the 
artistic and cult implications of a clay votive robe 
from Cnossos, and the representation of mountain 
peaks in Hittite and Helladic Art. 
AJA 41 (1937) 424-435 (Comfort) 
Herkenrath, Emil—Mykenische Kultszenen. A 
number of well-known religious monuments are re- 
interpreted. Seated figures may represent votaries, 
while a little bell-shaped idol is the cult divinity. 
Masked ‘demons’ are discussed, and several Myce- 
naean survivals in classical cult are noted. 
AJA 41 (1937) 411-423 (Comfort) 


Koppers, W.—Le principe historique et la science 
comparée des religions. A discussion of the methods 
of the ‘evolutionistic’ school and those of the ‘cycle 
of cultures’ group (W. Schmidt and Anthropos) by 
an ardent advocate of the latter. 

Mélanges Cumont 765-784 (Riess) 


f Lévy, Isidore—Autour d’un roman mythologique 
égyptien. 1. Hathor, Baubo, Uzumé; a discussion of 
the allegedly Eleusinian Baubo episode and an 
Egyptian novel of the 13th century B.c., together 
with a Japanese tale of the 8th century A.D. leads 
the author to reject in their entirety the ritual con- 
clusions of Dieterich, Koerte and Kern, and to stamp 
the whole as an arbitrary addition to the Demeter 
legend, derived from Egypt by some Hellenistic 
author. 11. Isis and Aphrodite: Comparing a tale in 
the same novel about Isis being ferried in disguise 
to an isle with the Phaon-Aphrodite tale of the 
Greeks, the author concludes that we are dealing 
with a fairy-tale motif occurring often and in many 
places. ml. Isis, le prophéte Nathan et la femme de 
Thekoa: From the same novel, 11 Sam. chs. 12 and 14 
have taken over two episodes, but have remodeled 
them to give an ethical teaching and a glorification 
of David’s justice. 

Mélanges Cumont 817-845 (Riess) 


Massé, Henri—Aspects du pélérinage a la Mekke 
dans la poésie persane. Gives a translation, com- 
plete or in excerpts, of five Persian poems from se. 
x1 to Xv, in which the edifying and mystic, the ration- 
= and the didactic tendencies make themselves 
elt. 

Mélanges Cumont 859-865 (Riess) 

Pettazzoni, R.—La confession des péchés dans 
UVhistoire des religions. After outlining the contents 
of his book, La confessione dei peccati, the author 
sketches the course of his continued research and 
summarizes the results thus: Confession was orig- 
inally chiefly connected with sex. Its connection with 
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urificatory rites (baptism, ablution, etc.) stamps 
it as a ritual of deliverance from either physical 
pain, viewed as punishment for unconfessed sin, or 
as a riddance from internal qualms and the hate and 
horror of sin as such. 
Mélanges Cumont 893-901 (Riess) 
Pirenne, Jacques—Le culte funéraire en Egypte 
sous U'ancien empire. During the time of the Old 
Empire (3400-2475), there is no trace of either 
clans, ancestral cult or matriarchate. An examina- 
tion of the cult of the dead shows that it developed 
parallel with a political evolution from individual- 
istic centralization to a feudal-seignorial system, but 
that religiously the cult remained purely individual- 
istic. 
Mélanges Cumont 903-923 (Riess) 
Przyluski, Jean—Les trois hypostases dans l’Inde 


_et @ Alexandrie. The idea of a trinity is found in 


Plotinus and Numenius, in gnostic systems, in Chris- 
tianity and in Buddhism. The author tries to prove 
that the Buddhist trinity was derived from the re- 
ligion of Mithra. 

élanges Cumont 925-933 (Riess) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 


sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure accuracy and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers, who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


Ancient Authors 


Euripides. De Martino, Rosarol Adriana—Maternita 
ed infanzia nelle tragedie di Euripide. Con prefa- 
zione di Nicola Festa; pp. 101. Rome: Ausonia, 
1937. 8L. 

Homer—The Story of Odysseus: a trans. of Homer’s 
‘Odyssey’ into plain English by W. H. D. Rouse; 
pp. 479. London: Nelson, 1937. 7s.6d. 

Lucilius. Murphy, G. H.—Lucilius and the Cycle; 
pp. 32. London: Daniel, 1937. 1s. 

Plato—Oeuvres complétes. T. 11, Protagoras, Euthy- 
deme, Gorgias, Ménéxéne, Ménon, Cratyle; pp. 
580. Paris: Garnier, 1937. 18fr. 

Pliny, the Younger—Lettres, présentées par Mlle. A. 
M. Guillemin. Paris: Hachette, 1937. 6.50fr. 
Seneca. Pittet, Armand—Vocabulaire philosophique 
de Sénéque. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1937. 35fr. 
Vergil. Galasso, Giuseppe—Le figure femminili dell’ 

Eneide; pp. 99. Palermo: Travi, 1937. 8L. 


History. Social Studies 


Barnes, Harry Elmer—A History of Historical Writ- 
ing; pp. 444. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1937. $3.50 

Bayani, K.—Les relations de |’Iran avec |’Europe; 
pp. 248, ill. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1937. 50fr. _ 

Bengtson, Hermann—Die Strategie in der hellenist- 
ischen Zeit. Ein Beitrag zum antiken Staatsrecht, 
Band I; pp. xii, 235. Munich: Beck, 1937. (Minch- 
ener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, H. 26) 7.15M. 


Development of the office of strategos in the troubled 

tics of the early diadochi from that of commander of in- 
on vole to that of civil and military headship of territorial 
units. 

Casoria, Giuseppe M.—De personalitate juridica 
“piarum causarum” in evolutione juris Roman- 
orum usque ad divi Justiniani compilationem ; 
oe vi, 93. Molfetta: Ist. Prov. Apicella, 1937. 


Crompton, R. H.—The Church of the First Century. 
London: Author-Partner Press, 1937. 12s.6d. 

Dana, H. E—The New Testament World: A brief 
sketch of the history and conditions which com- 
posed the background of the New Testament; 3rd 
ed. rev., pp. 267. Nashville: Broadman, 1937. $2.00 

Gérin, Ricard—Carte archéologique de la Gaule ro- 
maine; pp. 31. Paris: Leroux, 1937. 80fr. 

Janzer, Benno—Historische Untersuchungen zu den 
Redenfragmenten des M. Porcius Cato. Beitrige 
zur Lebensgeschichte u. Politik Catos; pp. 91. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936 

Weber, Wilhelm—Rémisches Herrschertum u. Reich 
in 2. Jahrh.; pp. vi, 409, 11 pls., 3 maps. Berlin: 
Kohlhammer, 1937. 9.60M. 


Art. Archaeology 


Calza, Guido—Ostia; pp. 18, ill. Rome: Libreria 
dello Stato, 1937. (Itinerari dei Musei e Monu- 
menti d’Italia) 

A topographical guide to Ostia with a brief historical 
sketch both of the town and its excavations. Photographs of 
the latest discoveries and one map. 


Corder, Philip and Thomas Romans—Excavations at 
the Roman Town of Brough, E. Yorkshire. Lon- 
don: University College, 1936. 1s. 

Cronenberg, Anneliese—Die Bezeichnung des Schleh- 
dorns im Galloromanischen; pp. xvi, 98, 1 map. 
Weimar: Uschmann, 1937 

Maiuri, Amedeo—Herculaneum, translated by V. 
Priestly; pp. 71. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1937. 
to Museums and Monuments in 
ta 

ly), itinerary of the new excavations begun in 1927. 

Poulsen, Vagn Hager—Der strenge Stil. Studien zur 
Geschichte d. griech. Plastik 480-450; pp. 151, ill. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1937 
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Woodward, Jocelyn M.—Perseus, a Study in Greek 
Art and Legend; pp. xii, 98. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press (New York: Macmillan), 1937 

A conscientious collection of written, painted and sculp- 


tured documents relating to the myth of Perseus. The text 
is well illustrated although scantily documented. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Latourette, Kenneth Scott—The First Five Cen- 
turies; pp. 436, map. New York: Harper, 1937. 
pad of Expansion of Christianity, Vol. 1) 
3.50 
Pickman, Edward Motley—The Mind of Latin Chris- 
tendom; pp. xi, 738. New York: Oxford Univer- 
1937. $5.00 
orough study of the thought of the fourth and fifth 
Christian centuries. Excellent chapters on Augustine, mir- 
acles, bishops, justice on earth, free-will, monasticism, and 
the papacy. An important book. 


Textbooks 


Horn, Theodore—Eighteen Roman Letters, a selec- 
tion for schools; pp. 128, ill. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. $0.70 

Selected letters with vocabulary and notes of Fronto, 
Seneca, Pliny and Cicero, chiefly the latter. Aims to intro- 
duce the student to a wider view of the many aspects of 
Roman life. Useful for supplementary reading. 


Scott, Harry Fletcher, Frederick Warren Sanford and 
John Flagg Gummere—Latin Book Two; pp. 480. 
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Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1937. $1.68 (Manual 
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Nicholas P. Vlachos ve 
HELLAS AND HELLENISM 


A Distinguished History of Greek Civilization 


HIS outstanding college book coérdinates the various aspects of Greek 


} history from Homer to Plato. Politics, religion, education, art, and phi- yo 
losophy are presented in their relation to each other and to the strength and ( 


weakness of the city-state from which they sprang. The political and cul- 
tural effects of Hellenic imagination, nationalism, and feeling for beauty are 
indicated with unusual clarity. Stress is placed on classical prototypes of 
problems still confronting humanity. $3.00, subject to discount. 
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Indispensable ROMAN LETTERS 
THE OXFORD Edited by Theodore Horn iw 


COMPANION THIS INTERESTING selection of Latin letters, just pub- 


lished, offers examples of a variety of authors and 


TO CLASSICAL topics. Six letters each are by Cicero and Pliny, and 


the remainder by Seneca, Fronto, Pompey, Caesar, 


LITERA I [ JRE Galba, and Trajan—arranged under three main divi- 


sions: Personal; Political and Military; Descriptive and 


Compiled and Edited by Narrative. 
i SIR PAUL HARVEY A study of these letters will go far toward devel- 
P oping in students “an appreciation of literary qualities 
A new and particularly valuable refer- and an understanding of the historical background of 
ence volume giving information about the Latin literature”, as recommended in the recent report 


classical period. It includes: (1) Expla- 
nations of various elements in classical 
literature, forms, metres, etc.; (2) Short Examination Board. Please write us if you wish to 
biographies, etc., of the principal authors; consider this text for class use. 


(3) Descriptive survey of the chief works 
of ancient literature. $3.00 Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary 


By the author of the Oxford Companion 128 pp. 13 illustration: 
to English Literature ($5.00) PP illustrations. 70¢ 
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